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the average student's understanding such as '127 
Black Panthers Repression' ; 'Bobby Must Be Set Free 1 ; 
'Revolutionary People's Constitutional Convention'/ 
Old Mole ; off our backs , ad infinitum* Movies of 
how to kill policemen; to make bombs; molotov cock- 
tails, inflammatory devices and to destroy America 
are shown in the schools by teachers. Black Panther 
Party members and others & Nothing has been done, so 
far,, to stop it* This barrage and steady stream 
of heavy stuff continues, all for the unsophisticated 
minds of the young. They are being brainwashed 
with no one to explain the facts as they really 
are under the United States Constitution and the 
Rule of Law.” 
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DIALOGUE OVERHEARD AT THE HQ OF A. T . 5 T.- 
SECURITY DIVISION PLOTS AGAINST FREELOADERS 

LIBERATION News Sendee 

NEW YORK (LNS) --In the' smoke- filled board room } 
the paunchy and the befcweled men gather around a 
long dark table, coming to rapt . attention as the el- 
derly Caesar Bell clears his scratchy throat . The 
following transcript, unverified , purports to record 
the discussion- which followed: 

CAESAR BELL: Gentlemen, 1970 had its difficult- 

ies for our enterprise. In New York City alone, per- 
haps 10 million dollars worth of free. calls were 
placed. And one percent of our. nationwide credit 
card revenues --some 3.5 million dollaxs--disappeared 
because of the wanton use.of-phony credit card num- 
bers . 

True, our profits for 1970 amounted to well 
over 8 billion dollars, but even the smallest leaks 
in our corporate boat may some day sink us . It is 
with great pleasure that I introduce (APPLAUSE) our 
own Arthur J. Peeg, Security. Division helmsman, to 
explain the clever methods we have devised to keep 
Bell Tel. well in front of the insidious freeloader. 
(MORE APPLAUSE) . 

PEEG: Well, last year the commie hippies fig- 

ured out the system. They would go to a pay phone, 
call the operator, ask to place - a credit card ca'Ll , 
give a number composed of the letter S followed by 
the real seven -digit phone number of a large corpor- 
ation or other pillar of the community and then a 
special three-digit city code different from the 
area code and always less than 599. 

This year we ain't so simple. The procedure is 
basically the same but we've changed the order of 
the three elements and the letter is now keyed to the 
sixth digit in the seven digit phone number. 

ABRAXIS MELLON: This is a little sticky for me 

unless you can be more specific. 

PEEG: Why, certainly, Mr. Mellon, sir. In 1971, 

credit card numbers consist first of any given phone 
number, then a city code, then a letter to match the 
sixth digit of the original phone number. 

Some of the city codes, same as last year's, are: 
Detroit--083, Washington--032 , Milwaukee- -088, Boston 
-- 001 , San Francisco--158, Chicago--097 , Philadelphia 
--041 and New York--021. The letters that match up 
with the sixth digit in the phone number are: Q with 

1, A with 2, E with 3, H with 4, J with 5, N with 6, 

R with 7, U with 8, W with 9, and Z with 0. 

Thus, the President, God save Him, has the credit 
card number 465-1414-032-Q, 

DEWEY PONT: Well, I must admit, it's an admir- 

able step forward, Mr. Peeg. Yet something rubs me 
the wrong way here. This bunch of red scum may well 
infiltrate us and get the system widely published 
within a month- -their fanatic devotion to destroying 
the profits of the greatest American corporations 
and instating a godless system of free essential 
services is now beyond a doubt. 

What I want to know, Mr. Peeg, is there any way 
for us to make someone pay if the word gets out; 


PEEG: Sir, I can only say we're counting 

on absolute secrecy. . We can threaten the re- 
ceiver of the calls with ripping out their phones, 
but if they simply report that they r#eeiV© HI* 11 / 
phone calls, and don't. have any record of who 
called them, when,. what can we say? 

DEWEY PONT: Can't we charge it to the 

phone from which the call is made? 

PEEG: Sir, they're using pay phones, just 

like most of our legitimate:. credi t card users. 

Let them use a home phone and we'll see they 
get. electrocuted. But that isn't very likely. 

WHEEL R. DEALER: . . . which just proves 

what I've been telling you all .along, boys. We're 
gonna have to settle down - to brass tacks and' get 
something going down in Washington. I'll be seeing 
the General tomorrow and. I could simply ask_him 
to pass the word on. . . . 

CAESAR BELL (cutting Dealer off): Dealer, 

you J re a brilliant man, but let's give Mr. Peeg-'s 
efforts a working chance. You do know though, 
there isn't a monopoly in the. country that wouldn't 
get in touch with you in five minutes if' any corner 
stone of American free enterprise really begins to 
shake, Gentlemen, I think we can adjourn for now, 
keeping Dealer's ideas on tap. 

SEVERAL VOICES: Agreed. . .very well. . . 

right you are Mr,. Bell.. 
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TONTO'S CREATOR POINTS FINGER AT HOLLYWOOD: 

"THEY WANT SOMEONE WHO CAN'T EVEN SPEAK ENGLISH! " 

LIBERATION News Service 

HOLLYWOOD (LNS) — Hollywood's treatment of 
Indian actors is so bad it is even difficult these 
days for real Indians to get cast' as Indians. So 
claims Jay Silverheels, better known as Tonto, 
of the Lone Ranger TV, series . 

Silverheels, a full-blooded Mohawk, started 
a workshop several years ago for aspiring young 
Indian actors and' actresses, who want to receive 
training in writing, acting and dancing. But grad- 
uates of the workshop run into a brick wall out 
in Hollywood.. 

Producers refuse to 1 cast Indians in parts not 
specifically Indian because they ,f look like Indi- 
ans." And yet when it comes to hiring people to 
play the parts of Indians, they often hire white 
people rather than Indians who do not fit iHolly- 
wood's rigid stereotype. 

"The producers say, 'I've got to go to the 
reservation to get an Indian. That 1 s where the 
Indians are!'" reports Silverheels. "They want some 
one who can't even speak English. 

All the time you get this -- 'you don't look 
like an Indian; you just can't be an Indian because 
you look like a person. This is the way it is. Yet 
white men can paint their faces and be cast for 
roles as Indians 1" 
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TAIWAN AFTER CHIANG KAI-SHEK 

by Jon Unger 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note; In 1949, some two million 
troops and supporters of Chiang Kai-shek's collaps- 
ing Kuomintang (KMT) government fell back to the 
island of Taiwan which they had seized in 1945. 

They were not greeted with open arms by the ten 
million Taiwanese. Two years earlier, Taiwanese 
protests against KMT domination had resulted in a 
brutal massacre in which 10,000 Taiwanese were shot 
or bayoneted to death. Twenty-three years after 
their arrival, Chiang and other members of the for- 
mer Chinese elite are still ruling Taiwan. (native 
Taiwanese have been allowed only token representa- 
tion since Chiang claims that his government is 
responsible for all of mainland China -- there are 
about 40 native Taiwanese in a 1,500 member national 
assembly?. But Chiang is aging and the future looks 
shaky. This report was written by Jon Unger for 
Pacific News Service.] 

TAIPEI, Taiwan (LNS) -- The aging Kuomintang 
ship of state is sailing an unsteady course in the 
wake of the UN vote [in which a majority voted for 
the expulsion of Taipei and the inclusion of Peking] 
and the increasing number of nations recognizing 
Communist China. The recent reversals have helped 
undermine the myth that the Kuomintang is only tem- 
porarily exiled from Mainland China. 

In spite of their rigorous patriotic training, 
the island's college students are becoming more 
willing to question the direction set by Taiwan's 
leadership. The native Taiwanese in particular 
have reason to resent the fact that their government 
is composed almost entirely of Mainlanders who fled 
to Taiwan in 1949. 

Chiang' s government has nervously followed the 
gradual shifts in America's stance toward the "China 
question", culminating with President Nixon's Decem- 
ber 10th news conference statement that the U.S. is 
"attempting to open channels of communication with 
Communist China, having in mind the fact that looking 
long toward the future we must have some communica- 
tion and eventually relations with Communist China." 

As foreign support fades away, the screws on 
domestic political dissent are tightening. A pro- 
fessor at Taiwan National University observes confi- 
dentially that intellectuals face "the most restric- 
tive atmosphere in ten years." Recently a Taiwanese 
businessman was executed merely for having written 
a letter to Peking. 

Census data vital to keeping security checks 
on potential trouble makers has been gradually 
transferred from the jurisdiction of the Interior 
Ministry, a bastion of native Taiwanese officialdom, 
into the hands of Chiang Ching-kuo's police. Exten- 
sive personal data that have hitherto been utilized 
primarily for economic planning will now serve as a 
mechanism for further political control of the popu- 
1 at ion. 

Chiang Kai-shek turned 83 October 31, and is 
expected to pass fran the scene in the next few 
years. American scholars who spoke with the Gener- 
alissimo in December agreed that he was markedly 


feebler than the year before. 

Most observers here believe that he will be 
succeeded by his son, Chiang Ching-kuo, who has 
control of the armed forces, the secret police, the 
China Youth Corps, the retired servicemeris associa- 
tion, and vital sections of the bureaucracy. 

The smart money in Taipei predicts that the 
succession will be smooth, though some surmise that 
Chiang Ching-kuo's victory might prove pyrrhic. 

They note that Taiwan's person-in the-street, whether 
Taiwanese or Mainlander, disrespects and dislikes 
Chin]g-kuo and the corrupt, inefficient KMT func- 
tionaries he will lead. 

But the KMT's rule will probably be safe for 
the time being. Despite governmental inefficiancy 
and corruption, Taiwan's 1970 GNP expanded by 10% 
and Taiwan's manufacturing industry registered an 
eye-popping 16.8% growth, as the boom completed its 
seventh consecutive year. 

Helping to start the accelerating boom is an 
enormous and rapidly growing foreign trade. The 
two-way trade volume for 1970 is estimated at U.S. 
$756 million over 1969, with a trade surplus of 
U.S. $40 million favorable to Taiwan. 

But the major profits of Taiwan's "boom" don't 
stay on the island. Massive foreign inputs into 
export industries are spurring the galloping trade. 

In the past year 68 foreign (non-overseas Chinese) 
companies initiated investment projects wofcth U.S. 
$101 million, with $60 million of this pouring into 
the burgeoning electronics industry. 

The government vigorously courts the foreign 
investors with the quiet promise that Taiwan is 
cheap, if not free. The government prohibits inde- 
pendent labor unions and agrees to keep a low ceiling 
on wages. 

Overseas companies that are looking for a 
cheap, fast-working labor force to do anything from 
assembling computers to stitching underwear, are 
flocking into the prison- like industrial parks that 
are strung like glittering junk jewelry along Tai- 
wan's low- lands. 

A well-known U.S. clothing firm, finding the 
wages it doles out to its non-union black workers in 
South Carolina too high for its tastes, is reaping 
a sizeable extra yearly profit by hiring young 
rural-bred Taiwanese women instead at a dime an 
hour. An industrial labor expert from the UN's 
International Labor Organization recently conluded 
a year-long study by publically calling the govern- 
ment to task for Taiwan's "deplorable" labor condi- 
tions. 

By footing its headlong race for economic 
development with such export-oriented industries, 
Taiwan's economy may be sprinting along on an 
Achilles heel. The process has deepened' the 
inequities within Taiwan and has tied Taiwan's 
economy JLntb Japanese and U.S. trade and investment 
patterns so deeply that recession in either country 
can cause magnified economic dislocations in Taiwan. 

Taiwan's textiles comprise 11% of her total 
exports and 3% of her GNP, Therefore, the expected 
U.S> restrictions on textile imports could trigger 
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a rash of textile mill closures. Agriculture, 
dependent upon overseas markets, is hurting this 
year. South Korea and Japan, with rice surpluses 
of their own, have not needed to import Taiwanese 
rice. 

The Nationalists are expected to be able to 
surmount any temporary economic setbacks that the 
world trade system might throw in their way. But 
with the collapse of Taiwan's international position, 
the regime‘s political stability depends more than 
ever on winning the acquies cense of the native Tai 
wanese through economic pay-offs. Many Taiwanese 
businessmen agree that an economic slump in the 
future would cause severe political problems for 
continued Nationalist mainland rule of the island. 

—30— 

[Pacific News Service is a group that distri- 
butes well-written, highly competent material about 
such areas as Vietnam, Laos, China, the Philippines, 
Japan, the Pacific islands, and the Asian political 
scene in general. To keep themselves going they 
have been selling their material to the straight 
press -- but as the material gets more and more 
radical, and better, the straight press is buying 
less. The PNS people need help; they've suggested 
to us that when LNS subscribers use PNS material, 
they try to get together some bread (maybe a buck 
or two, or whatever) and send it to Pacific News 
Service, Suite 300, 9 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. 94104. 

Naturally there is no fee for reprinting this 
stuff as it comes out in LNS -- but if you can 
help PNS, try and do it. --the LNS staff] 

**************** ******** ******** •* rt * ■*• *** * ***** ******** 

PEACE CORPS PEACE PIPES GO UP IN SMOKE” 

INDIANS FLEE "RACISM, BUNGLIN3 AND IGNORANCE" 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON* D.C. (LNS) — Peace Pipe I and 
Peace Pipe II — two Peace Corps, projects designed 
to send North American Indians overseas. — have 
ended in wholesale resignations,, firings* and 
attempts by officials to cover up the fiasco. 

Peace Pipe I lost 90% of its trainees before 
it crashed into the ground. "Peace Pipe seems like 
an effort to make us nice little WASPs so that we 
can fit in," summed up one of the programs dis- 
gruntled victims. The Peace Corps decided to start 
over from scratch* avoiding the blunders of Peace 
Pipe I. 

So Peace Pipe II lost four of its thirty -three 
trainees during preliminary training in Puerto Rico* 
six during advanced training in California* and ten 
mare once they arrived in Colombia on assignment. 

By the end of the first year* only four were left. 

The official peace corps evaluation charges 
the program’s administrators with "racism* bungling ; 
bureaucratic deafness and sheer ignorance." 

According to the report , Peace Pipe II provided 
the Indians with poor preparation for Colombia lied 
to them about assignments, and gave them such miser- 
able medical care that many were ill for weeks with 
diarrhea, chills* cramps and fever: 

"Anyone who doubts there was racism can look 


at what the Peace Corps did to help the two Indians 
who had draft problems: nothing at all. ♦•while every- 
one was killing themselves for some of the white 
trainees." 

The Peace Corps is so embarassed that the formal 
evaluation of the projects has been classified 
Confidential. 

—30— 
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INDIANS "CAPTURE" CALIFORNIA ARMY POST 
HOPE TO FOUND DEGANAWIDAH-QUETZALCOATO U. 

LIBERATION News Service 

DAVIS* Calif. (LNS) — Only four Army guards 
stood on duty when a band of Indians -- twenty women 
and six men — scaled a six-foot cyclone fence topped 
by barbed wire and took over the old Army Communica- 
tions Center near the University of California at 
Davis. 

The occupiers* including students at Davis and 
Alcatraz veterans, claimed the 640 acre post for use 
in development of an Indian cultural center and 
university. Treaties signed last century promise 
the return of unused US. government lands to the 
Indians* but so far only direct seizure has brought 
any results. 

Soon after the takeover* the Indians began 
pitching a towering white teepee and set out a large 
table* benches* barbecue equipment* coffee urhs 
and sleeping bags. They gathered around a charcoal 
fire and rapped with a young GI on guard duty. 

"I saw these people," reported the GI* "and they 
said they were Indians. v Are you for real?* I 
asked." 

"They started laughing at me and said I was 
trespassing on their land." 

"We c re still laughing," said Reta, a Maidu 
Indian. 

The Indians staged the take-over when a federal 
agency recommended that the army base go to the Univ- 
ersity of California for a primate and rice research 
center. Since the occupation* the University has 
dropped its claim to the land in order to avoid 
another struggle like People’s Park. 

Well before the take-over* the Indians had 
applied to the U.S. Department of Health Education 
and Welfare for acquisition of the old Army base. 

If they get the land, they have access to $50„'©00 
0E0 money to help finance the creation of Degana- 
widah Quetazlcoato (D-Q) University. 

Says Mary Six* a spokeswoman for the Indians * 
explaining the need for D Q University* ’’Education 
m California do\es nothing but reinforce non-Indian 
values. I have been both routes. I have gone four 
years to college and now 1 need this. We don’t 
want to worry about legitimizing everything to the 
standards set by the white man." 
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p [Note to editors: This is the second half of 

1 a long article on Northeastern Brazil. (See 

Packet $316 for first story and for pictures 
to accompany either article.} 

"UNARMED. . .JUST HUNGRY" : 

REPORT FROM BRAZIL f S NORTHEAST 

by Celio Oliveira 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor* s Note: * Celio Oliveira is a 
revolutionary journalist who is travelling ex- 
tensively throughout Latin America . His trip 
to Brazil's n Sertao n region was not authorized 
by the Brazilian dictator ship , which has banned 
all journalists from the area.) 

CRATEUS,. Brazil (LNS$ -- "If' I were younger/* 
said an old man in a government work camp near 
Crateus, "I f d go South/* a feeling shared by 
! millions of people who try to survive in the arid 

Northeast of Brazil. Everybody has £ relative 
somewhere in the South, in Rio, Sao Paulo, Par- 
ana, and those cities and fertile lands are 
wrapped in an aura of myth thfct resembles that 
I of the American West during the last century, with 

some crucial differences. In place of a home- 
stead of their own, what awaits these people of 
i the Northeast are slums, factories at slave 

wages, and landlords who pever pay more than a 
dollar a day. 

But most of the Noz;destinos who leave head 
south. Late last March Paulo Miranda made a dif- 
ficult decision. After three months of waiting for 
rain that didn*t fall, three months of watching 
the sky and scowling at his dusty field dug up 
| and waiting for nature to do its share of the 

work, each day feeling a little more depserate 
as panic began to seep into the voices of the 
people gathered around talking in chairs in front 
of their adobe and straw houses with the sun going 
down, three months of people thinking of just 
one thing: when will it rain? Paulo decided to 
give his five acres of land back to the patron 
and head for Parana, where his wife isabela has 
relatives . 

Packed like cattle in the pack of an open 
truck, they set out for Parana. "Or any place where 
ypu could live," says Paulo. They got as far as 
Irece, the center of a rich agricultural region 
800 miles south of their point of departure. While 
the trip had taken the Mirandas only three days, 
some of their neighbors in Irece had spent a month 
on the same trip, stopping to work for a few days 
along the road and then picking up a ride for as 
far as their limited funds would take them, 

11 1 f you eat, you can’t ride; if you ride, you 
can’t eat/* said one man. 

They had decided to come to Irece when a man 
in a nearby town told them there was work there. 

But as the truck pulled into the town, they were 
met by tnayor and a squad of heavily armed soldiers. 
If there had been a. shortage of labor a few days 
ago, there was now a superabundance, "and these 
people would just end up making a mess and beg- 
ging in the streets," said the mayor, who is also 
one of the big local landowners and therefore 
knowledgeable about th$ fluctuations in the labor 


» 

The Mirandas camped in a field outside the town 
with other Nordestinos. Some Italian priests who 
live in the town brought them cloth material and 
cardboard and tin so they could build a shack, and 
the Mirandas settled down in Irece. 

Paulo has had trouble finding work, partly 
because he’s got a bad knee from a bus accident 
many years ago. But a lot of the other men in the 
campsite are working regularly, for 80 cents or a 
dollar a day.,, and he’s optimistic. He believes 
in the beneyplent hand of god. 

"When I came here it wasn’t money that brought 
me. It was God." 

"God?" 

"The children of god," he says in a firm, even 
voice. There’s nothing pious in his voice, it’s 
natural . 

"I don’t understand." 

"The money that I had was only enough to buy 
bread for the children. The people who brought 
me here were the truckdrivers who picked me up 
in the road." 

"Those were the children of god," I asked, 

"and the ones that didn’t pic^ you up were the 
children of the devil?" 

"No," he said smiling, correcting me gently r 
"We’re all children of god. Some good, others bad. 

It was god that allowed us to live on the earth." 

All the time we talked outside their 5x5 
shack, their one-year-old child cried from inside, 
a horrible cry' off and on again -- more like a 
scream of pain than the infant’s squawk of hunger. 

I wanted to ask' this 35-year-old man who had 
worked 10 hours a day for the last 25 years how 
come he didn’t have enough of that god-given earth 
to feed his family. 

"And this world with all its troubles," I 
said. "Do you find it good?" 

"No. I find the world good if I can have my 
family with a roof over its head, healthy, and 
something to eat every day. That’s what I consider 
good ,*' 

"Do you think someday you’ll have what you 
want?" 

"My first hope is in god, and second in the 
people of means.’” 

Isabella says very little, but when I return 
the following day hex husband is not there and 
she talks more openly. When the cries from in- 
side the shack increase, she explains the child 
is sick with worms and asks me to take a lfcgk. I 
see a bulge inside a hammock, and when Isabella 
turns back the flaps for me to look, the infant 
lets out the mightiest scream his diseased lungs 
can muster. 

He was the new-born infant, though 

he was more than a year old. His legs were shri-. 
veiled and bent like a frog’s and his face* was 
white and wrinkled, Isabella picked him up tender- 
ly, but also with a certain resignation. She 
brought him outside but the sunlight seemed to 
make him cry harder, so she took him back. 
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According to Dr. Nelson Chavez of the Uni 
versity'of Pernambuco, the Nordestino gets less 
to eat today than ten years ago and malnutrition, 
infant mortality and infectious diseases are on 
the rise. Of 500 children examined in the Munici- 


pality of Gameleira, only one did not have acc 
tuated anemia, the consequences of which is a 
serious intellectual deficiency. 


"We found children of four years of age 
who could not walk or talk,” Dr. Chavez said. 
"After three months of simply receiving an ade- 
quate diet, they were cured.” The normal human 
being needs 70 grams of protein a day; the aver- 
age in the Northeast is 35. And this is in a 
country that exports beef (courtesy of Swift - 
Armour) and where local producers are spilling 
milk into the ground because there f s no "market." 


Isabella has had seven children; two of them 
died at birth and one little girl died "of food 
thatof fended her." 


"What was this food?" I asked. 

"The beans hadn’t come up yet and there 
was no money to buy anything," she said. "I picked 
com that was still green and made a Mungusa 
(a kind of mush) . She ate a lot because she liked 
it. 

"Was she a strong child, healthy?" 

"She was plenty strong ." 

: "She didn’t have worms?" 

"She had worms, but not so many. She was 
plenty strong, a lot of meat on her bones." Isa- 
bella, held up the arm of her five-year-old son 
to show me v The boy’s belly was bloated with worms. 
"When she was little I was afraid to see her eat 
-so much and never get fat. The people showed me 
remedies to give her. I made her tea, a batter of 
laxative, and she passed quantities of worms, 
and she started to get better and better. 


"The people say she died of worms, but I 
think she died of that green corn that I gave her. 
It attacked her head. That’s the way she ended 
up. Like somebody who doesn't know where they 
are, like stupid. That was the beginning of the 
night; At dawn she began to call me -- mama, mama, 
mama, mama, mama, nick me up, it’s time, mama.. 

"I got up and when I got to her side she told 
me, mama, open the door for me, I want to go out. 

I opened the door and she went out. When she 
came back in her head sagged and her eyes were 
gray, really gray. And she had black eyes. From 
that point she lost her senses." 

"How long did she stay like that?" 


"About a week." 


"Did you take her to a doctor?" 
"Paulo took her," 


"To a doctor?" 

"He took her to the pharmacist. But the pha- 
rmacist said he couldn’t figure out what she had. 
He asked Paulo a lot of questions and gave him 
a medicine that didn’t work at all. He came back 
and we gave it to her but it wasn’t good for any- 
thing. Ten contos ($2) and it wasn't good for 
anything. 
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"One day later she died. They came back at 
night, because the pharmacy was very far., twenty 
miles each way on horseback. They took all day 
going and coming. 

"When she woke up in the morning she shouted 
and shouted. It was as if she was tired in the 
body and the head." 

We sit on a bench in back of the shack. Isa- 
bella boils some coffee in a tin can and serves 
me a large cup. I think of the people back on the 
work fronts in .Crateus -- coffee, like carnival, comes 
around once a year. 

It’s a little betterhere in Irece, but Isa- 
bella would still like to go to Parana. Her rela- 
tives say you have everything you need there, plen- 
ty of mandioc , fruit... but then that man had 
said the same thing about Irece. 

"Have you heard about the people who stop 
trains and take out their food?" I asked. 

"I never saw it, but people come from there 
and talk about it. Not trains; I heard about people 
very hungry who invaded a city. They get together 
about a thousand people, go in, open up the ware- 
houses and take out what they need. That happened 
near where we lived, in Juazeiro de Norte. And 
another* smaller city, Breja, also was attacked." 

"Do only the men go?" 

"No. Everyone goes. Women, children." 

"Armed?" 

"Unarmed," she said. "Just Hungry." 
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[Note to Editors: The following piece is geographic, 
economic and social background on Brazil, and the 
Northeast. If you run the above story as a center- 
spread, this next item might be run as a box.] 

BRAZIL’S "SERTAO" : THOUSANDS OF DEATHS 
LIBERATION News Service 

CRATEUS, Brazil (LNS) -- Brazil’s northeastern 
region, the Sertao, has traditionally been used as 
a source of cheap labor for the industrial south 
and generally for doing work that nobody else will 
touch. 


The government is also anxious to defuse the 
timebomb represented by the Sertao 's 30 million 
people, half of whom are unemployed. They live in 
an area recognized by U.S. military experts as being 
of the highest strategic importance -- the soft 
underbelly of the Caribbean, sentinel of the South 
Atlantic, gatewav to the mineral riches of the 
Amazon . 

Right now the Brazilian dictatorship’s pet 
project is the Trans-amazonic highway from Recife 
to the Peruvian border, opening up an area of half- 
explored mineral wealth -- mangnesium, copper, iron, 
titanium, potassium, bauxite, tin, beryllium, tung- 
sten, uranium, and thorium -- that has attracted 
U.S, companies like Bethlehem Steel, U.S. Steel 
ALCOA, Kaiser Industries, General Electric. Many of 
them have already landed juicy contracts. In the 
case of Bethlehem's ICOMI works in Puerto de Santana 
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a 50. year concession and a mere 4% tax on the 
value of ore at the point of shipment. In some 
cases, such as the tin exploitation at Rondovia, 
the ore is so rich and the labor so cheap that 
it is transported out by air and the company 
still makes a profit. 

But the new road will undoubtedly make many 
deposits profitable enough (this usually means 
a 30% annual return on investment) to bring in 
U.S. capital gradually being squeezed out of 
countries like Chile, Bolivia and Peru, as well 
as providing an escape valve for the explosive 
northeast . 

The government is offering a salary of $100 
a month (as compared to $30 minimum wage in the 
cities, $12 on the workfronts, and zero on the 
land. [Work fronts are government -sponsored work 
projects designed to keep people occupied and 
at the same time provide them with enough money 
to scrape by. . .barely] .) , free transportation to 
the work area, medical care, building material 
for houses, and a piece of land -- and when your 
section of the road gets done, you just get left 
there, 3000 miles in the middle of nowhere; no 
electricity, water, farm equipment, the doctors 
gone, in an area infested with bubonic plague, 
yellow fever, malaria, typhus. Many of these 
people will die, for their physical resistance 
has been eroded by a lifetime of arudous physi- 
cal labor and a diet that has prompted one nu- 
tritional expert, Nelson Chavez of the Univer- 
sity of Pernambuco, to say, "according to medi- 
cal logic, the nordestino shouldn't be alive." 

The Trans-amazonic highway will undoubtedly 
accelerate the integration of the country, as its 
supporters argue, but the question is at what cost 
to the people who build it. 

If past experience is any guide, the costs will 
be criminal. In the late 1940s and early 50s, 
thousands of Nordestinos died working on the Ma- 
deira T -Mamore railroad line near the Bolivian bor- 
der. One estimate says that each tie cost 50 lives. 

During the second world war when the U.S. 
was worried that its rubber supply might dwindle, 

Ford set up a huge operation in the Amazon. Thou- 
sands of Nordestinos were transported to "Ford- 
landia" to work on the rubber plantations. After 
the war, Ford moved out and left the people 
to do what they could -- without a market, of course, 
for their product. Official statistics are not 
readily available, but people talk about thousands 
of deaths. 

-So- 
ft ****************************************** ********** 

MARCH 13 MARCH 13 MARCH 13 

in HEW HAVEN, CONN. 

TO FREE BOBBY SEALE AND ERICFA HUGGINS , AND 
ALL POLITICAL PRISONERS ! 

For further information , contact: 

(203) 865-3769 
(203) 777-8718 


THREE OF N.Y. PANTHER 21 ARE MISSING; 

DISAPPEARANCE HEIGHTENS PARTY CONFLICTS 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- When Michael Cetewayo TaBor 
and Richard Dharuba Moore failed to appear at the 
New York Panther 21 trial on Monday February 8, 
it was the start of a series of events that brought 
with it the difficult knowledge that the Black 
Panther Party is as fraught with internal dissen- 
sion as any organization in the movement. 

The whereabouts of Dharuba and Cetewayo are 
still a mystery. Whether there was a mishap, 
whether they took flight, and if so why, are still 
unanswered questions. 

Within 25 minutes of their absence Monday, 
Supreme Court Judge John Murtagh had forfeited the 
bail of both (a total of $150,000), commented on 
their "apparent flight" and revoked the bail of 
Afeni Shakur and Joan Bird. Pleas for the release, 
of Joan and Afeni were to no avail. 

The judge intimated that the lawyers had 
prior knowledge of the disappearance and had acqui- 
esced to it. But the depressed and despairing 
faces of the defense lawyers gave the lie to the 
charge . 

The immediate reactions of the defense lawyers, 
defendants, spectators and friends ranged from a 
deep depression, to anger at Cet and Dharuba for 
deserting the case and imperiling the defense. 

In the midst of the confusion came a statement 
from the National Commitee of the Black Panther 
Party, signed by Huey Newton. The statement '"did 
little to clarify the situation; it denounced 
Tabor and Moore for "counter-revolutionary -act- 
ivity" and called t-hem-enemies- of -the -people . « 

The statement also denounced two other Pan- 
thers. They are Eddie "Jamal" Josephs, 17-year 
old defendant in the Panther 21 conspiracy case, 
and Connie Matthews .Matthews is said to have 
recently married Cet Tabor. All four have -dis- 
appeared. 

The communique also referred to the expulsion 
from the party of the jailed members of the Pan- 
ther 21 now on trial. They wrote a letter that 
was sent to and published in New York’s East 
Village Other, addressed to the Weatherman under- 
ground. It contained a friendly criticism of the 
"New Morning, Changing Weather" statement, and 
expressed the fear the the Weathermen were choos- 
ing a less "militant” path. Although the letter 
was signed "The Panther 21," it was understood 
to have come from the nine ex-Panthers in jail. 

Moore and Tabor were known to have expressed 
anger at the politics of the letter, which con- 
tained derogatory references to a "self-proclaimed 
vanguard" inside the Party. Some readers took the 
statement to refer to such Panthers as Tabor and 
Moore, who became public figures after their 
release on bail. Others took the reference to be 
to Huey Newton, and the Panther party’s National 
Committee. Still others took it to be directed 
at both. 


In that regard, Huey’s statement declared 
that "the fact that the New York 21 in jail were 
expelled for attacks on the Party can in no way 
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justify the dirty actions of those dogs Moore and 
Tabor toward their "comrades.* This vicious back- 
stabbing act of Moore and Tabor dwarfs the differ- 
ences between the 21 and the Black Panther Party.” 
The statement accused them of "low natured infliv- 
idualism,” and insensibility, and went so far as 
to say that Moore had threatened the life of Huey 
P. Newton during the previous week* in New Haven. 

A spokesman for the East Coast Ministry of 
the Black Panther Party said that Afeni Shakur and 
Joan Bird were the only two of the Panther 21 
who have not been expelled from the Party. The 
spokesman said that should Moore, Tabor, Matthews 
or Josephs seek asylum in Algiers with the Inter- 
national section of the Panther Party, they would 
hot be welcomed. 
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see and speak to someone on the outside without 
their easv entrance. This will give you a few 
minutes while the pigs break down your door; this 
will make it clear that they aTe entering against 
your wishes. 

2. It helps to be "clean" -- remember, once the 
cops are in your house, uncovered and illegal guns 
make for unpleasant busts. 

3 „ Brothers without draft cards can be busted, 
and many cops have been asking to see them. 

4. Before busts happen, assemble the personal/ 
political information needed to bail comrades out. 
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*************************************************** INDIAN SUES FOR $1.5 MILLION IN PEYOTE BUST 


FIVE POLITICAL COLLECTIVES 
RAIDED IN BERKELEY AREA 

LIBERATION News Service 

BERKELEY, Cal , (LNS) -- FBI agents and police 
carried out raids on five political communes and 
collectives in the Berkeley area over a two-week 
period in early February. They claimed to be look- 
ing for Weathermen. 

All the raids were different in some wavs, but 
the general scneario was exemplified by the tac- 
tics used in the raid on the Berkeley Tribe, 

The Tribe, a large Bav area underground, has 
been under constant surveillance -- agents write 
down descriptions of all peonle entering and leav- 
ing the building, and many people have reported 
being followed. 

The raid on the Tribe occurred at 7 a.m 0 , a 
half hour after people had returned home from 
work. The police, accompanied by FBI agents, 
knocked on the door, then pushed their way in. 

They woke everyone up and herded them into one 
room. They collected IDs and confiscated address 
books, passports, birth certificates, pictures, 
fifty dollars, and a letter written by jailed 
Weatherwoman Judv Clark, 

Before the raid, the invaders had already 
collected a lot of personal information about the 
people living in the house. They knew who was 
married to whom, where people went on vacations, 
where they went to school, etc. Police showed 
people pictures of Weathermen and asked if anvone 
had seen them. 

Only one of the five houses raided was busied 
for drugs, though drugs were found at other houses 

too. 

At a protest demonstration held Feb. 5 in 
front of the "secret” FBI headouarters , the raided 
collectives distributed a leaflet which pointed 
out that the purpose of the raids was to intimi- 
date people engaged in general political work . 

The leaflet urged people to take the following 
precautions : 

1. Doors with chain locks will enable you to 
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FRESNO, Cal. (LNS'J -- A Navajo Indian from Los 
Altos filed a $1.5 million damage suit here because 
he was held in jail for 31 days after peyote was 
found in his car. 

Golden Ea£le, 30, also known as Lee Roy Austine, 
claimed his right to use peyote as free exercise of 
his religion. The California Supreme Court ruled 
in 1964 that members of the Native American Church, , 
most of them Indians, have the right to use peyote 
for religious purposes. 

The defendants in Golden Eagle’s suit include 
Kern County Deputy Public Defender Robert T. Baca, 
who let his client rot in jail for a month before 
his church membership was officially verified. 
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"WE OWNED FT. LAWTON , WE DON’T 
HAVE TO BEG ANYONE FOR IT" 

SEATTLE, Wash. (LNS) -- "We owned Fort Lawton. 

We don’t have to beg anyone for it. Fort Lawton is 
ours, even if you’re on it." Suzette Mills, a 
Puyallup Indian, told city officials at a public 
hearing in Seattle. Shortly after she spoke, over 
200 Indians and their supporters walked out of the 
hearing. They were protesting the city’s plan to 
turn Fort Lawton, soon to be vacated by the Army, into 
a public park. 

Indian representatives are demanding that an 
Indian cultural center be established on the land. 

They want the center to include medical and dental 
facilities, a day-care center, a halfway house, 
parolee rehabilitation program and recreation facili- 
ties, as well as a native restaurant, a museum and 
an American Indian University. 

According to Bemie Whitebear, a Colville Indian, 
there is enough property available for both the Indian 
center and a park. "Every stick that is in a natural 
state now will remain that way forever," he promised. 
The Indians are willing the write into any contract 
agreement to keep Fort Lawton land open to the 
public. 

Before the walkout, Indians who are teachers and 
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rotors in Seattle supported the community 
ggjv£gf proposal „ The chairman of the Duwamish 

pointed out that the Duwamish had 
ftgygf hggp paid for land they gave up to the govern - 
K}gp|. gy. Lyle Griffith, remarking on city plans 
f8¥ 4 TfSlSM 1 park, argued, "The only thing 
rcgignal §hput Seattle is its Indian culture... 

qgplfi become a cultural center thap would be 
people from all over the world." 

^ member of the mayor’s committee protested 

park plan had been discussed for six years, 
but that the Indian proposal was only a year old. 

M. Chandler Redman, a Seattle attorney, was roundly 
gppl^uded for his reply: "Don’t say, ’the Indians 

ggp)g in too late.’" 

^fper the walkout, many of the 120 people 

at the meeting supported the position of 
the militants: "I think the Indians got to be 

xaphgRod with," said Colonel Michael Citrak, com- 
■.ypding officer of Fort Lawton who indicated private 
gyrnp qp Ky with the Indian proposal . 
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PAIN: AN OPEN LETTER 
bv Craig Pves 

Berkelev Tribe AIBERATION News Service 


was obiectivelv subjective. 

1 qot verv defensive. 

”mv God" 1 said 
(I still do) 

I'm qoinq to lose nw clasp anftl'^sis 
I ' m going to hate cnlv those piff§ Whi@h beat ffli Up 
I’m qoinq to be unaffected 
bv anvthmq I can't see. 

I discovered in certain respects 
I v;as a ^rarnan 
But vet as a man 

I had the potential for self-realization 
Bo I wrote to another woman 
(bv wav of consolation) 

"Your breasts are viiiter that the §Kull§ ©f 
the greatest men in historv-^and soft, 
softer than the moss which crowns theip graves." 
Goto consolation I 

The real difference between men §hd W0R«n 

after all the other differences have feeen Teablved 

is a woman’s refusal to deny her feeling 

Man with feeling become (usuallv) artists 

or killed or dead or both 

or wcmen. 

Sexism is brutal! And art is pervetteit 
And artists. 

But what do women do? 

Wrench bulging breasts . .bepefne mau&lin, 
self-indulgent...? 


M ft msm vm „ , 

i wpuld write maudlin 
^Ifnindulgent ppetrv 
j t^ce all the pain seriously — 

(f eW) take happiness seripgsly 

vfcich is no wav to take happiness) 

| wWld run to keep up with haziness 
mi Wt of breath. But 

i WM **> 11 to 

m Irt & W endurance. 

pi led VP ; . 

Sppetiftes I would skip rny knee 
sgnetwps 1 w°WW take 
daqaers into my breast. 

Sometimes 1 Wpuld pick the scabs 
j^gRptipes I would let it bleed. 

when I became a revoluticnarv 
| ^.^ped to universalize everything 
g$pe felt pain — — it is true, 
felt happiness, 
what is pain and happiness 
pp^Sred to the suffering masses? 


$3 a yoyng man 

\ would no longer write maudlin 
self- indulgent poetrv 
} would breeze alonq 

a light polemical style, 

I would hate PL 
(I still do) 

Ai^d at rallies I would yell 
k fi.T, TOE PIPE! 

1 AM A EEVOLUTIONARV ! 

etc. 


difference between men and v-xxven 
(5 was told) 

fs that women personalize everything 
while men objectify. But 
day it dawned on me 


that i 
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That dp they do denied sel£= 
realization? 

Beccrre indolent, castrating, equivocal? 
what do \-rmen dp with all their feeling, , , 
their tvrannies 

their subjugation, do they keep infernaiiiing 
forever? 

NO. 

It is going to be a, wcmen's 

ve^! 

And there is no way to jc^ih it 
NO. 

No 

BLESS OBLIGE 

will be crushed bv the sudden realisation 
that in order to join this revolution 
we will not close off feeling 
NO 

Matter how manv times we’re hurt 
NO 

ONE will escape feeling 
we will be like floors * 

And like flowers we will be fragile, 
aqonizinq 

opening suddenlv in bursts, 
facing davs of nain. 

We will find out (men) 
the scar tissue will harden 
into the same soft 
indefensible mass . . . 

It is strength 

though in woven men called it endurance! 

it is what we needed 

in protracted struqgie 

We must understand the pain 

and the suffering masses, 

YES . 

What is there to understand about pain? 

That it hurts. And the masses? 

— Wr are them. YES. 

Service lt hurts. ' - ' 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD— RMBB— AN INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR SUBSCRIBERS TO LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE 


From: Radio Free People, 133 Mercer Street, 

New York, N.Y. .10012: 

These are some new tapes available from 
RFP. All prices are for 7-1/2 ips, first 
class mail. For cheaper (4th class) rates and 
for 3-3/4 ips and cassette prices, write to 
RFP at the above address. 

PRISON POEMS: poems by young men in Rikers 
Island Prison in New iork| 10 minutes; $2.20 

DATELINE CUBA: JULY 26, 1970; an analysis of 
Fidel’s speech on that date and of how the 
U.S. media misrepresented it; 24 minutes, $3.90 

THE VOICE OF VIETNAM: two half hour broadcasts 
from Radio Hanoi to Americans in ’the South, 
November 1970; two track tape; 29 minutes each 
side; $4.80 

SONGS FROM THE SPANISH UNDERGROUND: songs of 
protest from Spain, in Spanish; 26 minutes, 
$4.80 

TAKE WHAT YOU NEED, IT’S YOURS: how people 
solve the housing crisis in New York by lib- 
erating vacant buildings and squatting; 29 
minutes; $4.80 

THE YOUNG LORDS LIBERATE THE PEOPLE'S CHURCH: 
in protest against the systematic brutality of 
New York City prisons; 29 minutes; $4.80 

RETURNED VETS SPEAK OUT i PERSONAL TESTIMONY 
ABOUT THE WAR IN VIETNAM; 29 minutes; $4.80 

MESSAGES FROM VIETNAM: from Huynh Van Ba, re- 
presentative of the PRG of South Vietnam in 
Cuba; and Vietnamese flite music, prepared for 
the American people: 25 minutes; $3.90 

BAY GIO HOA BINH: 58 Vietnam vets from the 
U.S. sign the People's Peace Treaty with the 
South Vietnamese people, February 2, 1971; 

10 minutes, $2.20. 


From: John Me Cauliff, Indianapolis Free Press, 

Box 225, Indianapolis IND 46205 

Do you know anything about NY's ARS (Abortion 
Referral Service) or a similar organization out 
of Phi la. They've sent us ads to run -within the 
last two weeks. Might help for RMBB to run something 
about it since it would be bad for papers to be 
directing wanen to rip-off or pig outfits. 

(People with mfo on such operations should send the 
RMBB a note on them. Thanks, LNS) 


I From: View from the Bottom, 14 Sylvan Ave., New 
1 Haven, Conn. 06519 

j 

i Dear friends, 

3 

We®ve lost our printer to the growing wave 
;of repression* He was good* and he was cheap* but 
3 now we v ve got to find another one* If you know of 
| a printer in the Conn 0 ~N„Y. area* please write us. 

5 Revolutionary Love* 

! VFB staff 


From; Tiohero* c/o Glad Day Press* 308 Stewart Ave., 


I Ithaca , 


14850 


From: LNS 

We received this note and are passing it 
on to anyone who's interested. 

Dear sir, ! 

I am with much felicity to pen you ’ 
this my humble missive. Please I entreat you \ 
to publish my name in your country newspaper J 
because I need pen pais from there. J 

J 

I am aschool boy o| 17 years of age and * 
attend Roman Catholic Middle School in Prestea jj 
a town in Ghana. 

My hobbies are football, singing, films, j 

dancing, and lettex reading. I have nothing j 
to say again. \ 

I am with much greetings to you and all [ 
at home. Yours faithfully.. 

Alfred K. Quansah 

c/o George Amoh PO Box 9 

Prestea* Ghana* 

West Africa 
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\ Dear Comrades* 

3 

j Enclosed is a copy of the third and fourth 

’issues of "Tiohero," Ithaca's community underground 
{paper. Please do what you can to let people know 
]we exist and use what you can. 

3 

’ We hope the community news is encouraging to 
’everyone. We're really excited about the bail fund 
’that v s getting started now. 

3 

\ We also think the way "Our Sisters Speak" was 
^written may be of interest to people. A group of 
’women who work on Tiohero got together and rapped, 
’then wrote the article on the basis of a tape of 
--{their conversation. It seems like a good way both to 

{get to know one another and to work collectively. 

8 

1 Power to you* 


\ Tiohero. 

P.S. from ,LNS — write to Tiohero at the above 
address to start exchanging* and for a copy of the 
issue talked about in their letter. 

From Radical Professionals; Box 2083, Phila Pa 19103 

RAP, what was to have been an alternative monthly 
for radicals in the professions;, et al* has not been 
able to get out a second issue because Sherman Chickering 
pulled out his money. The people associated with 
the paper have gotten further into their own trips. 

I ha^e been designing/coordinating an alternative 
media course for the new English curriculum of the 
Parkway program ; the radical school board secondary 
(un j school. 1 am also looking for new* creative 
ideas for M progressi ve , community” FM stations in 
public affairs and news. Is appreciate any sugges- 
tions m either field, and will pass them alongin RMBB. 
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From: San Francisco Mime Troupe, 450 Alabama St, 
San Francisco, Cal. Tel (415) 431-1984 

The Troupe will arrive in the Boston area on 
February 18. Tentative dates include a Feb. 22 
performance at Windham College, and a Feb. 23 
show at the University of Mass, Amherst. The 
Troupe will be in New Haven and New York follow- 
ing these engagements. 


From: Tova Klein, Detroit YAWF , RED TIMES, PO 
Box 08141, 15 St. 8 Grand River Station, Detroit 
MI. 48208 

You asked how different people use your LNS 
packets. The thing we use most is the graphics 
cause we don’t have any artists of our own. Next 
is the information taken from some of the stories 
We have never been able to reprint a story from 
you just as it was written — two reasons: 1) 
the-' re usually too long for our paper, 2) The 
language is often too intellectual. We use Red 
Times as the organizing tool for Detroit YAWF. 

It goes put mostly to high school students and 
community college people. 

Also we can't afford to pay the full $20. 
Most of our papers are passed out free and we 
have no ads. We'll try to send a regular $10. 

Jvcom: American Refugee Service, P.0. Box 1066, 
Pointe Claire, Quebec. 

A group of American exiles and Canadian 
friends in Montreal, including several former 


From: J'Accuse, Editions Liberte Presse, 16, rue 

du Bourg-Tibourg, Paris, 4, France. 

A new left-wing publication--^ 'Accuse — has just 
made its appearance on the Paris newsstands. With 
the aim of forging an "alliance of workers and intel- 
lectuals", J'Accuse is at present a monthly, but 
intends to become a weekly in the near future . 

•r 

The first issue features an article by. JS P. 
Sartre on the new concept of "People’s Justice", 
as opposed to the justice which is habitually ad- 
ministered by the State, It also gives a series of 
detailed on-the-spot reports on the recent upsurge 
of labor militancy in France, particularly the fre- 
quent cases of direct action against factory man- 
agers, Other articles deal with the Palestinian 
Revolution, the "two Americas" etc. 

Publications wishing to arrange an exchange 
should write to the above address. 

END OF RMBB FOR TODAY - -GOODBYE FOLKS!! 


SPREADING THE WORD 

Off Our Backs/LIBERATICN News Service 

SILVER SPRINGS, Md. (LNS)— "I had been com- 
pletely turned off by Women’s Liberation until I 
took this course; now, I’ve woken up and learned 
about myself. . .my friends say ’ugh’, but I. don’t 
care as long as I know myself." 

"It makes you think." 

Students at Montgomery Blair High School in ' 
^Sflver Springs attending a nine-week course entitled 


staff members of the now defunct American ^ serter ^women in America," have become aware of sexual in 
Committee, have cpened a new hostel to ai era- e q U ^ ties in our society. This course is part of a. 
can refugees. The previous deserters oste was ser ^ es ca x led "problems of the Twentieth Century." 
closed during the Quebec crisis and the hasty re- 
organization of the ADC. There are 40 students in the class. Nine are 


Upon arrival in Montreal, the t u ^oste^from are reading one biography of a particular woman 

refugee can obtain t e a qr ^ r <- lornted and another book about other women. Mjirge Jenkins, 

the Montreal Council to Aid War Resister located teacher> ^ ^ sh / CQ 8 f ’ he 

at 3625 Aylmer St. (the Yellow Door Cafe), tele- to read and later discuss Examnles are 

phone 514-843-3132 Food and lodging are without 

cnarge. 111C cossi (a survey taken among w working, middle and 

We do stress, however, to everyone but wanted upper class women explaining their involvement 
fugitives (deserters, indicted draft resisters, in Women’s Liberation) Another was "Growing 

political "criminals) that Canada is becoming Up Girlish," by Jo Freemien (showing the results 

crowded with Americans, and that immigration coun- of female socialization). Also studied in detail 
selling must be offered first to those who have no was the Equal Rights Amendment, 
other alternative but Canada. Many draft registers A survey made among the students in the class 


There are no tests. The only requirements 


for instance, are able to delay their cases for 
up to three years in the courts, thereby making 
immediate emigration unnecessary. We aTe not en- 
couraging draft resisteis to come to Canada. If ^ 
they do, they first receive draft counselling and 
information about alternatives and options in the 
U.S. If they still choose Canada, then of course 
they will receive the necessary assistance. So 
far, all counselling of this nature is being han- 
dled by the Montreal Counsel to Aid War Resisters. 

The American Refugee Service runs the hostel, and 
hopes to provide additional immigration counsel- 
ling in the near future. 

IT) ~ TTi BER aT! ON N ew s" Servile (*TT?T 


showed that "understanding, cute, brazen, and 
courageous" were words usually used to describe 
women. r A second survey on marriage concluded 
that men expect a slave ? free sex, free laundry 
service and a scapegoat. Women expect love, 
someone to cook and clean for, and security. 
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FREE EVERYBODY EVERYWHERE ! 


February 13, 1971 


SPRING OFFENSIVE COMES EARLY AS THOUSANDS 
AROUND THE COUNTRY PROTEST LAOS INVASION: . 

A ROUND-UP 

LIBERATION News Service 

ALL AROUND AMERICA (L*NS) -- A media blackout 
clamped down on the ever- expanding Indochina war as 
thousands of U.S. troops thronged on the border of 
Laos. What everybody suspected however, was 
happening: a telegram from Mme. Binh, chief negotia- 
tor of South Vietnam’s Provisional Revolutionary 
Government at the Paris Peace Talks, arrived in 
Ann Arbor during the People's Peace Treaty Confer- 
ence Feb. 5-7: 

ALERT YOU LAOS INVASION BY TENS OF THOUSANDS 
U.S.-SAIGON-TBAI TROOPS . ACTION INTENSE U.S. AIR 
FORCE . EARNESTLY CALL YOU MOBILIZE PEACE FORCES 
YOUR COUNTRY „ CHECK U.S . DANGEROUS VENTURES INDO- 
CHINA. 

Mme . Nguyen Thi Binh 

The 3,000 people who had come to the confer- 
ence to plan for spring anti-war activities respon- 
ded by issuing an urgent call for nationwide demon- 
strations to kick off a renewed anti-war offensive 
while snow was still on the ground. 

The call spread all over the country by word 
of mouth, by mimeographed leaflet, and by announce- 
ments scrawled on the sides of buildings. The 
media reluctantly buried blurbs on the expected 
demonstrations on their inner pages, while longer 
articles heralded the death of the anti-war move- 
ment . 

Thousands of angry Americans spontaneously 
responded to both the news of Laos and the call 
for action: they turned out 

from Tucson, Az . to Minneapolis, Minn., 
Albuquerque, N.M. to Cleveland, Ohio, Springfield, 
Mass. to Albany, N.Y = , in the streets, in high 
schools, and on the campuses that were shut down 
only last May over the same old war. 

The following is a sampling of the larger 
actions that his the country -- a sign of what is 
to come as spring approaches : 

NEW YORK -- The electric news-sign that 
circles the Times Building in Times Sqilare spelled 
out DEMONSTRATORS PROTEST SOUTH VIETNAMESE INCUSRION 
INTO LAOS IN MANY U.S. CITIES, as three thousand 
anti-war marchers gathered for a rally in sub- 
freezing weather. 

Carrying Pathet Lao flags (red and blue with 
a white circle in the center), the demonstrators 
made it clear that they were protesting a US, 
invasion of Laos, not just a South Vietnamese 
"incursion.” After an hour of picketing around 
the Times Square military recruiting center, the 
crowd marched toward the NBC building, chanting 
"U.S. out of Laos now. Victory to the Pathet Lao!" 
and "Mme., Mme., Mme. Binh, Pathet Lao is gonna 
win!" 

NBC was chosen as a target for the marchers 
to protest the media black-out that attempted to 
hide the invasion from the American people. A 
delegation from the march went to meet with NBC 
officials to demand that the media not black out 
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the anti-war movement too, and asked that they be 
allowed to read the People's Peace Treaty on the 
air. They were refused. 

Generally peaceful, the march moved in a loop 
around midtown media corporation buildings -- NBC, 
A.P., ABC and CBS. As the demonstrators passed NBC, 
they suddenly 'found themselves next to the Radio 
City Music Hall backstage area. One flight up, 
ten members of the Rockettes, dressed in tights 
and spangles, leaned out the window. Marchers 
shouted up to them: "U.S. out of Laos! Free the 

Rockettes .' " 

The Rockettes answered with waves, V-signs and 
a couple of clenched fists. 

When the march finally broke up, with a short 
rally and a call for a national student strike, 
hundreds of people poured into a nearby subway 
station, and liberated the turnstiles, making a 
free-get-away. 

* * * 

ANN ARBOR, Mich. — Even the Mayor of Ann Arbor 
and several city councilmen marched to city hall on 
a freezing afternoon with 4,000 other demonstrators 
amidst a multitude of flags and banners to protest 
the invasion of Laos. 

The day's activities were kicked off with a 
rally at the University of Michigan, site of the 
recent Peace Treaty conference which originally 
issued the call for mass demonstrations against 
the invasion. Members of the Ann Arbor community* 
swelled the numbers all along the march route. As 
demonstrators marched through the business district, 
many businessmen stood outdoors and greeted the 
marchers . 

While a permit had been granted only for the 
right side of the street, the chanting throngs 
spilled easily into the entire avenue, with no reac- 
tion from Ann Arbor police who stayed out of sight 
during the demonstration. 

Once at City Hall, people climbed to the bal- 
cony and unrolled large colorful banners which 
criticized U.S. involvement in Indochina, One 
speaker told the cheering crowd that "this was a 
march of solidarity with the Vietnamese people." 
Another speaker announced that a telegram was being 
sent to Nixon and several congressmen expressing 
outrage against the expansion of the war, and de- 
manding the total and immediate withdrawal of troops. 

Later that evening, 250 people met in the 
student union and formulated a list of demands to 
present to the University, around the issues of 
ROTC, war research, recruiters on campus and child 
care. They also demanded that the university make 
facilities (like radio stations) available to publi- 
cize anti-war activities. 

The group resolved that if these demands were 
not immediately attended to the administrative 
functions of the u would be shut down Monday, Feb. 

15. 

* * * 

CHICAGO -- Three ministers, a housewife with 
her young daughter and a refugee from Auschwitz 
were among the 50 people who were able to crowd int o 
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the offices of Illinois 1 Senators Percy and Steven- 
son before the police who ringed Illinois’ federal 
building in Chicago, got wise to the infiltration 
and increased their guard* At the same time, five 
hundred students and working people rallied outside 
of the building to protest the U.S. -Saigon inva- 
sion of Laos and to demand that the senators return 
from Washington, D.C* to ratify the People’s Peace 
Treaty. 

Students from the University of Chicago, 
Roosevelt University and the Circle Campus of the 
University of Illinois had marched from campus 
rallies in the late afternoon to join the crowd 
at the federal building* While a guerrilla 
theater troupe performed an anti-war play, federal 
marchers started to drag out the thirty people 
occupying the senators' offices* When people in 
the crowd asked television reporters why they 
weren't covering the eviction or interviewing any 
of the demonstrators, they refused to comment or 
muttered that they "just weren't interested." 

* * * 

EVANSTON, 111. -- A Northwestern University 
war crimes tribunal charged Nixon with "the demonic 
maniacal slaughter of tens of thousands of innocent 
citizens." 

Hundreds of students watched and heard the 
testimony of prosecution witnesses: a Laotian pea- 
sant, a U.S. soldier, a journalist and the wife of 
a P.O.W.. The crowd cheered as an effigy of Nixon 
went up in flames as the witnesses proclaimed, 

"His incendiary action has prompted our incendiary 
sentiment and for his unabsolvable crimes we commit 
him to symbolic incendiation." 

* * * 

BOSTON -- Four thousand people rallied on 
Boston Common in the heart of old Boston, follow- 
ing three feeder marches from Boston University, 
Cambridge and Northeastern University. 

The march was organized by women and speeches 
written collectively were delivered by women who 
were not media stars. The speeches stressed the 
fact that the demonstration was only the beginning 
of a spring offensive against the war and demanded 
ratification, of the peace treaty. 

A guerrilla; theater troupe wearing white 
death masks and long black robes and carrying a 
huge paper mache black vulture performed under the 
shiny gold dome of Boston's State House. 

After the rally, three thousand people re- 
grouped for another rally near Copley Square and 
a march around Boston University. 

A few hours later, 300 people took off on a 
trashing action and broke bank windows. Fifteen 
were busted on charges of assault and battery with 
deadly weapons. 

* * * 

BALTIMORE -- A crowd of three hundred people 
marched and ran through downtown Baltimore, break- 
ing windows of banks, a gas and electric company 
and other corporations* 

The action followed a rally protesting the 
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invasion of Laos . 

The militant demonstration took the police by 
surprise. Their brutal response shocked bystanders. 
Twenty-three people, including six women, were 
busted. The heaviest charges -- attempted murder — 
fell on two men. Lesser charges were assault and 
disorderly conduct. 

Bail for the attempted murder charges was set 
at $8,500, for assault at $1,000. 

The Baltimore police had one saving grace -- 
gallantry* One cop thought he was beating a man. 
When he discovered the "man" was a woman, he 
stopped and apologized to her. 

Six police were hospitalized before the day 
was over. 

★ * * 

PORTLAND, Ore. -- Several hundred people, led 
and organized by Portland women, marched from 
Portland State to a rally at Women's Park, which 
sits next to Portland's courthouse. 

In the Park, women performed a "flippie" 
theater demonstration, flipping a series of color- 
ful posters over while several people narrated a 
story about the invasion of Laos. 

After the rally, demonstrators marched without 
opposition through downtown Portland. 

* * * 

SEATTLE, Wash. -- Speakers from Women's 
Liberation and the Chicano movement addressed tW 9 
thousand people at a noon rally on the University 
of Washington campus* The rally served mainly as 
a teach-in on the Indochina war. 

That night at eight o'clock, people gathered 
at the University to talk about actions, moving 
to the ROTC building, which they intended to take 
and convert into a day-care center. Campus police 
quickly ushered people out of the building, busting 
one demonstrator. 

People then visited campus dorms, talking about 
the peace treaty and asking people to join them in 
an action against ROTC. Then they moved down the 
main street of the campus, marching and chanting. 

When they stopped to do a circle dance-, plain- 
clothes police who had been sitting in darkened 
prowl cars, moved in and slapped hand-cuffs on 
several unsuspecting dancers. Nine arrests were 
made in all. 

Dissatisfied with that evening's protest, 
Seattle people called a noon rally for the following 
day. 

* * * 

KENT, Ohio -- Five hundred people who had 
happily occupied the student union during the day 
to discuss the invasion of Laos were just sitting 
down for a teach-in when police entered to arrest 
three people for defacing the American flag during 
an anti-war demonstration a week earlier. 

John Froines from the Conspiracy 7, Nancy 
Kurshan and two members of the Seattle 8 Conspiracy 
were all on campus for the scheduled teach-in. 
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CASES DROPPED AGAINST 4 OF FOLFT)AD 7 

WHILE PRISON CONTINUES TO ERJPT 

LIBERATION News Service 

SOLEDAD PRISON , Cal. (INS ) — After ^nenH- 
ing a half a vear in isolation, four of the Sol- 
edcd 7 (black men accused of killing a orison 
guard) are back with their fellcw prisoners to 
serve out their indeterminate original sentences. 
The charges against Walter Watson, Alfred Punn, 
.Tarry Hanes and O.C. Allen ^ere suddenly and 
unexpectedlv dropped. 

The remaining three — Jesse Phillips, James 
Wagner and Roosevelt Williams — still face 
mandatory death penalties if they are convicted 
of killing a guard last July. 

The ccnspiracv charges were dropped against 
the remaining three, but the murder rap still 
stands . 

Said Patrick Hallinan, lawer for the 7, after 
hearing that the D.A. had dismissed the charges 
on 4 of the 7: "I think the D.A. was withdrawincr 
to a smaller perhreter because his ramnarts were 
falling into the moat. This case stunk six weeks 
ago and it stunk- last week.. What happened is 
that sornecne in the D.A. f s office cleared their 
nose and smelled it and thev had to do somethina 
about it." 

After the original indictments were announced, 
the correction authority hung up signs offering 
parly parole to men who agreed to be witnesses 
against the 7 . Soledad prisoners are afraid of 
retaliations from the guards and the adult author- 
itv if thev testify for the defense in anv part 
of the case. 

The site of the trial has been set at Fan Fran- 
cisco, rather than San Diego, a more right-wing 
city. This neans that their trial in the Califor- 
nia Supreme Court will be set soon. 

Inside Soledad prison over the past few months, 
five guards have been stabbed. "There's open war- 
fare now," said a source close to the prison. All 
of the attacks took place in the infamous O-wing 
adjustment center — an isolation center for men 
whom the guards and administrators have picked out 
as troublemakers. Men in the O-wing are locked 
in their cells 23-1/2 hours a dav. So far there 
have been 4 indictments out of the 5 attacks. 
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G.I.S SUPPORT STRIKE OF OKINAWA WORKERS 

OKINAWA (LNS) -- The Zen Gunro, the union of 
workers on U.S. bases in Okinawa, went on strike 
Feb. 10, protesting the firing of 3000 workers 
in December and an American plan to dismiss ten 
thousand more in the near future. 

For the first time, American GIs are actively 
supporting the Okinawans labor struggle. M Thev 
are striking against the system that drafts us," 
reads a GI leaflet. "They want the war ended and 
the bases gone. Thev want their freedom back. 

They want their women back. They want their island 
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The U.S. claims that the firings are the 
result of the American pull-out from Asia. But 
the Okinawans won't buv this obvious rational- 
i zation . 

Thev fear that the money saved on their labor 
will be used to purchase automated weapons that 
will be used against Asians in Japan, Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos, And they are also afraid that 
even if an American pull-out were real, it would 
mean the revitalization of the Japanese mili- 
tary . 

"Spec. 5," a GI who must remain anonymous, spoke 
to a crowd of Okinawans "on behalf of oppressed 
GTs ," and expressed their support of the strike. 

A GI Strike Support Center contacts . dependants 
who are the primary source of scab labor, and 
urges them not to scab. The center collects food 
and monev for the strikers and produces leaflets, 
arm bands and posters . 

Up till now the GI movements activities had 
primarily been the publishing of underground news- 
papers, holding meetings dealing with racism and 
oppression in the military, and the like. On 
the part of the Okinawans, there has been a ten- 
dency to regard GIs and brass as one and the 
same enemy. Now a more 'political and more under- 
standing alliance is beginning between islanders 
and soldiers. 
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$1.6 BILLION RAKED OUT OF CANADA 
BY UNITED STATES IN ONE YEAR 
LIBERATION News Service 

EDMONTON, Alberta (LNS) -- American corporations 
are taking more than $1.6 billion a year out of 
Canada in profits, University of Toronto economist 
Abraham Rotstein reports. 

Rotstein says that U.S. investment in Canada 
has now reached the stage where there is a finan- 
cial drain on the economy -- they are taking more 
money out than they are putting in. 

Not only are the Americans taking all that profit 
out of the country, but they are also using Cana- 
dian money , from Canadian-based banks, to finance 
expansion of their corporations in Canada. 

In 1969, Rotstein estimates about 60% of the 
expansion of U.S. companies in Canada was paid for 
through Canadian money. This means that Canada 
is deprived of needed American dollars that are 
presently invaluable for international trade. 

"In other words, we are financing our own take- 
over," he said. 

More than $40 billion in U.S. capital has been 
invested a>ri Canada to buy 90 % control over such 
industries as automobiles , rubber, petroleum and 

oil . 
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TWO, THREE, MANY VIETNAMS: 


NIXON MASTERS CHE’S STRATEGY WITH 
LAOS INVASION 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- "WORST AIR TOLL IN WAR 
SINCE 1 67" blared the headlines, while Pathet 
Lao and North Vietnamese gunners sat back and 
blasted U.S. planes and helicopters out of the 
sky at a record rate. Military spokesmen in Sai- 
gon conceded that some 20 aircraft had been 
lost during the first five dayd of the U.S.- 
Saigon invasion of Laos, and pilots agreed that 
they'd never seen anything like it: "I've been 
flying for six months," one reported after 
bringing his bullet-riddled helicopter in for a 
safe landing, "took my first hit yesterday, and 
since then I've taken thirteen." 

But it seemed clear as the days wore on 
that the worst toll in the operation for U.S. 
strategists was not going to be the millions of 
dollars worthof airplanes littering the floor 
of the Laotian jungle. Because the whole myth of 
"Viethamization" was getting shot full of holes 
as well -- and perhaps with it the "Nixon in '72" 
campaign that has yet to get off the ground. 

Maybe it didn't hit people right away 
that the whole idea of this Laos invasion amount- 
ed to an admission that Vietnamization wasn't 
working. But it couldn't take long for people 
to see things that way when 

it came out that in order to pull off the 
operation the U.S. was actually bringing back 
to Vietnam some of the troops that had been with- 
drawn with great fanfare last year. And when 

the U.S. pledged that no American ground 
troops were involved in the Laotian invasion, and 
a day or so later reporters for ABC and CBS stated 
that they had seen a helicopter set down to 
pick up casualties from the fighting in Laos -- 
bodies in South Vietnamese uniforms hurriedly and 
secretly dragged out of the jungle, bodies that 
were not those of South Vietnamese soldiers, but 
of Americans. 

These reports only confirmed a statement 
made several days earlier by Mme. Nguyen Thi 
Binh, head of the NLF peace delegation in Paris, 
that U.S. infantry and armor were fighting inside 
Laos . 

Finally the U.S. command began to come up 
with some semantic acrobatics to explain the situ- 
ation, referring to "reconnaissance teams," and 
"special missions" -- and of course veiling any 
further information behind a wall of security pre- 
cautions . 

Whatever the semantics, whatever the excuses, 
whether the bulk of the troops in Laos were South 
Vietnamese or American, platitudes about winding 
down the war sounded preposterous. Especially 
while South Vietnamese President Nguyen Cao Ky 
was urging heavy renewed bombing of the north, 
as well as "land operations" * i.e., an invasion 

of the north. Especially while ships of the seventh 
fleet were standing in off the southern part of 
the coast of North Vietnam, ready to shell the 
region or land troops in the event of fighting;. 


Mavbe Ky was just being more honest about 
his intentions that Nizon. Certianly he was being 
more realistic. His proposals are the only logical 
conclusion of the whole "sanctuary" strategy that 
was tried in Cambodia last year and is now blunder- 
ing into Laos. Nine months after the Cambodian 
invasion, about three-fourths of Cambodia is con- 
trolled bv the liberation forces (providing a 
bigger sanctuary than ever) and even as "allied" 
troops were plowing into Laos, the capital of 
Cambodia was coming under rocket fire from just 
outside the city limits. 

In the same way, there is every indication 
that the Laos invasion will do little more than 
divert the course of the Ho Chi Minh trail 
supply route while Laos itself is dragged even 
deeper into the war, and secured even more exten- 
sively by the Lao liberation forces that already 
control three quarters of the territory. (While 
the U.S. command reported light fi’ghting in 
southern Laos, the Laotian government declared a 
state of emergency because of the deteriorating 
military situation around the roval capital 
of Luang Prabang.) 

The light fighting reported in the south indi- 
cated that Lao Liberation forces and North Vietnam- 
ese working on the Ho Chi Minh trail had had 
ample time to move out both their forces and supp- 
lies. And although Saigon reported capturing a 
major supply center at Tchepone, correspondents 
on the spot sav that the town is still in Pathet 
Lao hands, with only the surrounding valley occ- 
upied by the* invaders. 

The Ho Chi Minh trail can move. And the invaders 
who are trving to block its old path can be forced 
to move also. Already NLF guerrillas inside South 
Vietnam have begun to harrass the operation severe- 
ly with shellings of the base at Khe Sanh and heavy 
anti-aircraft fire. 

Ky talks about staying in Laos until May. But 
that will mean settling down for a long stay in an 
area that has been securely in guerrillla hands for 
many years and letting them wittle away at the 
invading force. No wonder Ky prefers the idea of 
pushing on into North Vietnam -- after all, this 
may be his last chance to do it wfth heavy American 
support . 

Yes, he may be more realistic in some -ways than 
Nixon. Or maybe Nixon is just waiting to see if 
he can get away with it, with his own slippery 
brand of realism. Either way the whole thingis 
crazy. In the long run they stand onlv to lose 
bv spreading their forces out thinner and thinner, 
across Indochina. Crazy is the only word for it. 

It's up to us to do our best to prevent them 
from inflicting more of their lunacies on the people 
of Southeast Asia. This year thfe Spring offensive 
starts in February. And it doesn't end before May 
First. And it doesn't end then either. 
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"I never expected President Nixon to be the one 
to put Che's strategy of two, three, many Vietnams 
into practice." --Mme Binh after invasion of Cambodia 
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Top:Mernbers of the popular militia of the Pathet Lao. 
Credit: Guardian/LNE PEE c vTORv 


Bo t tcm: Pathet Lao soldiers diq out a cave for use as an underground headquarters. 

The cave will give protection from U. S . saturatin banbinq Credit: Guardi an/LNE 
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Top: Pathet Lao querillas emerge from hidden fox holes Credit Guardi an/LNS 

SEE STORY 


Bo t tan: Women at the Peace Treatv Conference at Ann Arbor 


Credit: LNS Women*. s Granhics Collective 


SEE STORv 
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CORRECTION! 1 ! ! CORRECTION !!!!!!!!! ICORRECTICN! !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Top: Two Viet Vets who recentlv testified at the Winter Rjldier Tribunal talk to 
the plenarv session at the Peace Treaty Conference. Credit :LNS Women ' s Graphics Collective 

SEE STORY THIS IS THE CAFTGON FOR P-2 

** ** 
******************************************************** ********************************************* 
P-3 Top: Pathet Lao guerillas emerge from hidden fox holes 

Credit: Guardian/ LNS SEE STORY 
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P-3 BOTTOM T 'temen at the Peace Treatv Conference at Ann Arbor 

Credit LNS Women's Graphics Collective SEE STORY 

****** **************** ****** ****************** ************************** ****** ************** ********* 
CORRECTION! ! ! !G 'ERECTION! ! ! 1THIS IS ^ '"APTION FOR P-2 

Bottan: Icemen meet to discuss clans for organizing at the Peace Treatv Conference 
Credit: INS Women's Graphics Collective SEE STOR v 
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Tcp: Credit Willamette Bridge/LNS 

Right: Credit CPS/LNS 

Bottom left: Credit Vortex/LNS 
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Top: Credit LNS 


Bottom left: Credit FREE YOU/LNE Bottom right: Credit Dailv Mbrld/LNS 
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